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FE B 


O F THE 


PRESENT. STATE OF FRANCE, 


AND OF THE Ws e 
' CONSEQUENCES OF THE EVENTS 
PASSING IN THAT KINGDOM. 


# 


HE events which have paſſed in France, du⸗ 


ring the laſt three years, have preſented ſo 
new a ſpectacle, that the deepeſt and moſt pene- 


trating politicians have been contented to expreſs 


their amazement: few have preſumed to foreſee 
any reſult, and none to bring thoſe events to the 
meaſure of any known principles that have hitherto 
ſeemed to govern the political world. The legiſ- 
lator and the mechanic have been equally ſtupified 


at fo ſtrange an aſſemblage of all that could mark 
the ks the bene, and the energy, of man- 
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7 There are, however, ſome circumſtances which — 
may lead us to reaſon upon the queſtion, and not 
5 altogether in the dark: theſe circumſtances, though 
very generally known, have not perhaps been 
properly combined, or their probable effects ſtated 
with ſufficient clearneſs. 


The prominent features in the ſtate of France, 
to which I would chiefly allude at preſent, are | | 
theſe : the armies very numerous, raiſed by force 1 
of requiftion, but ſaid to be well-fed and wp 


1 bo 15 ® 


— 


The government, vibrating between the clubs 
and the Convention, ſubject to variations, occa- 8 


ſioned by the riſe and fall of certain parties, which i 
poſſeſs by turns an influente wh the people. 
| ( 
| All the crops, Produ, and live ſtock, of the ; 
farmers, 225 in a ſtate of requilition for public = 
uſe. | 3 
1 — 5 vt pt ll 
t 
- Afſignars at an enormous W but the ale of ki 
| moſt. commodities, and eſpecially for the public; 1 
ſubject to the law of the maximum, which levels i 
that diſcount; a vigour, leverity, ſternneſs, and deſo 1 
Potiſm, in the nenen of government, which en- 9 
. force | 83 


1 


force an obedience to all decrees, ſuch as have not 


perhaps been known before in the world. 


Theſe circumſtances, when combined, form one 
of the moſt curious political ſpectacles of Which 
the hiſtory of mankind * any traces. 


Several writers have of late attempted to prove 
that the whole is anarehy. That there is an infinite 
deal of anarchy ſcattered through the kingdom 
cannot be doubted, but there. ſeems a ſtrong ten- 
dency to a ſort of government which once before 


appeared, and which was the moſt ſingular _ 


ever exiſted ; T mean that of Sparta, 


By the inſtitutions of "PINE the property of 
all the land of the ſtate was given to the public, 
at the diſpoſition of the legiſlature, and divided 


into equal lots according to the number of citizens. = 


Commerce, induſtry, and the precious metals, were 
proſcribed; the conſequence, without any direct 


declarations or laws, was entire equality. The 


people were divided into two claſſes, ſoldiers free 


and cultivators ſlaves: the lands were cultivated 


by the latter (helotes), who, having firſt fed them- 


ſelves, the whole ſurplus became the property of 
the public ; money was unneceſſary; the iron coin 


ſlaked in vinegar, to deprive-it of intrinſic value, 
. anſwered merely as a meaſure of barter, 


% 


Na 5 In 


(4) 


In] comparing this ſyſtem with the ſtate of France, 


it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe what the intention 
has been, or the profeſſed objects of legiſlation in 


that kingdom. It is only neceſſary to examine 


how things really are, and what the tendency in 
fu: ure. | 5 


Under a legiſlation of nominal liberty, we are 
not to look for the cultivators of France being 


formally enſlaved ; but, ſpeaking politically, they 


are almoſt as much ſo as the helotes of Sparta. 
They are fixed to a ſpot which they cannot abandon 
without ſecuring the cultivation, their ſkill and 
attention even are placed in requiſition, they are 


Sound to cultivate whether they will or not; nay, 
they are bound to take care of the land of a neigh- _ 


bour if abſent on the public ſervice, and they are 
tied to theſe exertions under ſevere penalties, at the 
moment that half their teams are in requiſition for 


military duties. Of their crop, no part is free but 


that which is neceſſary for their own conſumption; 
the reſt is all in requiſition by a formal decree: of 
the Convention, and every buſhel and head of cat- 
tle and ſheep regiſtered under ſevere penalties. The 
- uſe of , the public is the uſe of the ſoldiery: thus 


there are but two claſſes as at Sparta; the enſlaved 


culti vators who feed, and the free military who are 


fed. Even in the equal diviſion of the ſoil the 
teſemblauce becomes every day more complete; 
1 : ; ; f 1 for, 


* 
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for, the Convention has long ago received the pro- 


poſition, and referred it to a committee; but I 
want no authority of that kind, for the natural 
tendency of things in fuch a poſition is more power- 
ful than an expreſs law: any conſiderable inequa- 
lity in the property of land cannot 1 laſt in 
France under its e ſyſtem. . 


Neceflity i in another point has ſhewn how ſupe- 
rior it is to laws; money is becoming hourly as 
much proſcribed in France as in Laconia. . The 
coinage of aſſignats has had and will have the ef- 
fect of the iron coin of Lycurgus. While the pre- 
cious metals could be applied to the public ſervice, 


the Convention made great uſe of them, for they 
' ſeized all; but an uncontrollable neceſlity leſſens. 


the maſs rapidly, and they will infallibly diſapptar. 
Under fo violent a ſtate of internal hoſtility, this 


docs not threaten ſo much ruin as L have been 


conceived. 


It che government is conſequent and juſt to choſe 
principles which are; ſilently eſtabliſhing themſelves, 


itt will, when no more conſiderable uſe: is to be 


made of gold and filver, prohibit it them alto- 
gether z and all their RY from abroad will oe: 


paid _ in barter. 


This FRY of * is, 1 1c to be 


n Thain any other part of the ſyſtem; the 
B23: _— 


| | (6) 
plunder of the Engliſh commerce, which is ſure 
to go forward in every war, and more than ever 
in this, from the utter annihilation of their own, 

united with that 'of ſuch provinces as their arms 
may conquer, will be ſtrong temptations to the 
contrary, as well as the private intereſt of thoſe 
who, for the * are the leaders of the Con- 
vention. ” 


Wer may be the intention or the object 
of the leaders in the revolutions which have for 
five years diſtracted that kingdom, the fact is, that 
a ſyſtem ſomewhat ſimilar to that of Lycurgus has 
nearly eſtabliſned itſelf The exiſtence of very 
great cities will occaſion ſhades of difference; the 
inhabitants of thoſe cities will become the garriſons 
of walled camps; and thus aſſimilate with the 
military, and become a part of the free claſs ; but 
the FEY * remain equally enſlaved. 


Sir Jails Stewart's Political Medien carries 
many proofs of profound thinking: there is a paſſage 
in it on the Spartan ſyſtem, which muſt be deemed 
at preſent very curious: © Were any prince in 
Europe, whoſe ſubjects I ſhall ſuppoſe may amount 
to ſix millions of inhabitants, one-half employed 
in agriculture, the other half employed in trade 
and induſtry, or living upon a revenue already 
acquired; were ſuch a prince, I ſay, ſuppoſed. to 


have 3 ſufficient to engage his people to 
oy 


- C7 
adopt a new plan of economy, calculated to ſecure . 
them againſt the deſigns of a powerful neighbour, 
who, I ſhall ſuppoſe, has formed ſchemes of inva- 
ding and ſubduing them; let him engage the whole 
proprietors of land to renounce their ſeveral poſ- 
ſeſſions; or, if that ſuppoſition ſhould appear too 
abſurd, let him contract debts to the value of the 
whole property of the nation ; let the land- tax be 
impoſed at 208. in the pound, and then let him 
become bankrupt to the creditors: let the in- 
come of all the lands be collected throughout the 
country for the uſe of the ſtate; let all the luxurious 


arts be proſcribed, and let thoſe employed in them 


de formed, under the command of the former land- 
proprietors, into a body of regular troops, officers, 
and foldiers, provided with every thing neceſſaty 
for their maintenance, and that of their wives and 
families, at the public expence. Let me carry the 
ſuppoſition farther: let every ſuperfluty be cut 
off; let the peaſants be enſlaved, and obliged to 
labour the ground wich no view of profit to them- 
ſelves, but for ſimple ſubſiſtence; let the ufe.of 
gold and ſilver be proſcribed, and let all theſe 
metals be ſhut up in a public treaſure: let no 
foreign trade, and very little domeſtic, be encoura- 
ged; but let every man willing to ſerve as a ſoldier be 
received and taken care of; and thoſe, who either 
Incline to be idle or who are found ſuperfluous, be 
ſent out of the country. I afk, What combination, 
among the modern European princes, would carry 
| 4 - on 


C59 | 

on a ſucceſsful war againſt ſuch a people? What 
article would be wanting to their eaſe, that is, to 
their ample ſubſiſtence ? Their happineſs would 
depend upon the temper of their mind. And what 
country could defend themſelves againſt the attack 
of ſuch an enemy?“ Such a ſyſtem of political 
economy, I readily grant, 1s not likely to take place; 
but, if ever it did, would it not effectually daſh to 
pieces the whole fabric of trade and induſtry which 
has been forming for ſo many years? And would it 
not oblige every other nation to adopt, as far as 


In Harrington's Oceana there is a remarkable paſſage pro- 
phetic of the future power of France, ſhould ſhe poſſeſs a popular 
government: the idea is, however, built on very wild notions, 
Columbus offered gold to one of your kings, through whoſe 
happy incredulity another prince has drunk the poiſon, even to the 
conſumption of his people; but I do not offer you a nerve of war 
that is made of purſe-{trings, ſuch an one as has drawn the face of 
che earth into convulſions, but ſuch as is natural to her health and 
beauty. If France, Italy, and Spain, were not all fick, all cor- 


175 rupted together, there would be none of them ſo; for, the ſick 


would not be able to withſtand the ſound, nor the ſound to pre- 
ſerve their health without curing of the fick, The firſt of theſe 
nations (which, if you ſtay her leiſure, will, in my mind, be France) 
that recovers the health of antient prudence ſhall certainly govern 
the world. For, what did Italy when ſhe had it? And, as you |, 
Were in that, ſo ſhall you in like cafe be reduced to a province: I 

do not ſpeak at random. Italy, in the conſulſhip of Lucius Emi. 
lius Papus and Caius Atilius Regulus, armed upon the Gallic | 
tumult that then happened of herſelf, and without the aid of fo- 
reign auxiliaries, 70,000 horſe and 700,c00 foot: but as Italy i 3 
the leaſt of thoſe three countries, ſo is France now 5 moſt BE 
pulous. - Oceana. Works p- * ö 


ran, | 


1 
poſſible, a ſimilar conduct, from a 1 iple of ſelf. 
n . 


T hat ſyſtem of economy, which this writer thought 
not likely to take place, ſeems at preſent faſt eſta- 
bliſhing itſelf, not formally and intentionally from 
the operations of à legiſlature, but by a ſort of 
natural tendency of ſome of the moſt extraordinary 
and deſpotic meaſures ever heard of; not leſs ſo 
than the revolution effected by Lycurgus ; and 
whether it really end in an eſtabliſhment ſo exactly 
ſimilar is not eſſen tial — it is ſufficient for our pur= 
poſe at preſent to ſtate, that, in effect, the cultivators 
are enſlaved ; money diſappearing, foreign com- 
merce annihilated, and domeſtic ſcarcely ' exiſting, 
the towns become camps: with all. this violence of 
change, the force of the kingdom greater than in 
any former period, and Europe trembling around. 
Theſe are facts undeniable becauſe: notorious, and 
they. come nearly to the Lacedemonian ſyſtem ; the. 

_ ſlavery of the peaſantry may are long be civil as 
well as en | N 


The Jacobin ſpirit i in France has effected. by 
ſpilling torrents of blood, almoſt every circumſtance 
ſuppoſed to be done by the ideal prince of Sir 
James Stewart; there is hardly a point that varies, . 
except the command of the troops not being given 
to the land- proprietors. The governing powers got. 
e of che lands of the kingdom by a ſhorter 
* "ue 


6 

proceſs than perſuading landlords: They cut the 
throats of thoſe they could lay their hands on, and 
confiſcated the property of all; the ſimilarity in 
every other particular is remarkable; product of 
lands collected for the flate ; the lunurious arts pro- 
fſerited; à great army of the idle formed and fed at 
the public expence; every fuperfluity cut off ; the 
peaſants obliged to labour the ground for fimple fub- 
Allence; gold and ſilver the ſame as proſeribed in 
circulation, but fbut up in a public treaſure ; no foreign 
trade and very little domeſtic ;* every man willing 10 
be 4 foldier received; the reſemblance is complete : 
forry 1 am to add, that the enormous power, the 
= reſult of the whole, continues the fimilarity, which 
= is finiſhed by the combination of the modern Europea 


Ia Convention, apres avoir raiſonnte d'apres ces principes, 
les a tellement infinues > la nation, qu'elle peut dEtruire, ſes 
ports, brüler ſes vaiſſeaux et ſes navires; et, fe faiſant ainſi an 
rampar de fa barbarie, porter un conp mortel au commerce de 
toutes les nations en ancantiſſant le ſien. Le Comte de Mond- 
. gaillard, p. 49. That the Convention never underſtood the real 
tendency of their own meaſures appears from their exertions by 
fea, which are a direct deduction from the real power, the natu= 
ral reſult of the ſyſtem forming itſelf, and muft arreſt in ſome 
nmeaſure its progreſs. The ſpeQacle of a people, abandoning all 
5 | Gat the world moſt eſteems, and reſting every hope and effort | 
i on agriculture and arms, whether the reſult of the deep views of on 
| ſuch a legiſlator as Lycurgus, or the atrocities of a Convention, 
ends in the ſame effect, the eftabliſhment of ſuch a force as 
ought to be well underſtood by their neighbours, who may, for- 
want of underſtanding it, > whe themſelves ſvept * or Mn: = | 
FT: us weight. F 
| . pPriuces 


e — — . — — 


— . — — — 


tm 5 
' princes being” hitherto inſufficient for the 2 0 
iy which it was framed. : 


In the eſtabliſhing fiich a "7 TEMA we ſee the culti- 
vators of the land, that is, half the people, enſlaved. 
This has taken place. Sir James's concluſion is that 
the reſult would be Hectually daſhing to pieces the. 
whole fabric of trade and induſtry, meaning plainly. 
that of all Europe, which has taken three centuries 
to form. If his principles are ſolid, and no ex- 
traordinary ſteps taken to prevent it, chis conclu- 
ſion ſeems not extravagant. 


i e er tod great reſults of this new 
ſyſtem which the French have eſtabliſned; the 
landlords murdered, the cultivators of every kind 
made beaſts of burthen to the towns and armies, 
and trade and induſtry daſhed to pieces ! and this 
not the peculiar effect of certain atrocious proceed- 
ings in France, but the natural tendency of the 
ſyſtem, forming itſelf, by an inviſible chain of ne- 
ceſſity, beyond the political eye that moved in the 
whirlwind, and beyond the power or control of 
the legiſlators that have ignorantly eſtabliſhed it. 
The inox AGE of barbariſm returned — and all that 
trade and induſtry, wealth and peace, arts and 
ſcience,” civilization and elegance — all that the 
culture and decoration of the human mind have 
done for man — levelled in the duſt; — and, in their 
* blood, 25 rapine, and horror, nne 

What 


Tat: | ( 1 | 
What this writer adds of happineſs alludes, certain- 


ly, to the ſoldiery alone; for, an enſlaved peaſantry, - 


and induſtry daſhed to pieces, are not features of 
bappy Fran or manufactures i in a ſtate of caſe,” 


fine let us bots for a moment, and afk our 
Ended, and trading, and moneyed, men, of every 
deſcription, who, on one hand, are favourable to the 


principles that are producing theſe revolutions in 


the world; or, on the other, inactive in oppoſition 


to them ; what are, 'or can be, cheir i their Seng 


or expectation? ? 


Annihilation is the ' palpable fate of the whole 
body of landlords. Whatever may be the meander- 
ings of the anarchy that leads to ſuch fituation, or 


the ſinuoſities of that maſs of horror and confuſion 
that accompanies it, in any caſe, the event to land- 
proprietors muſt be the ſame. A few years of 


ſtorm and bloodſhed deſtroy them and their fami- 


lies; and the sTaTE, new- moulded from the; dregs 


of towns, aſſumes their place.“ The mancuvres 
of prehenſion, pre- emption, and requiſition, chain 
down the farmers and labourers as they are now 
chained in France ; by the letter of the law with 


civil . to conſole them, but 127 878 —_ | 


LOY 


0 La 3 a congu le projet de Aae er le ſol entier 


de la France; d'inſcrire le territoire, comme la e ET 
* le grand ure. en P- hs. | | 7 


ciſkituring 


| $0 
cultivating for others, and daring to retain but a bare 
-_ ſubſiſtence, real ſlaves to thoſe who would pretend 
that they were fighting to reform abuſes and 
eſtabliſh freedom! View the lands of England and 
the happineſs of every claſs that " nd. | 
n ne, on ſuch a en e 


#2. . 


Ihe Whole fabric of arts, and IRE al manu- 


4 faQures, which has taken ſuch time and ſuch wiſ- 


dom to erect, daſhed in pieces! Is that a ſpectacle 
to kindle apprehenſions in the minds of thoſe wealthy 
- men, who, at Leeds, Sheffield, Halifax, Birming- 
ham, Mancheſter, and Norwich, ſee, apparently 
with unconcern, ſocieties ſpringing up around them, 
whoſe profeſſed purpoſe is to change the conſtitu- 
tion of their own country, and deſſeminate the moſt 
| laviſh praiſes of the proceedings in France ?' Have 
they no feeling for the treatment which the egotiſm 
of mercantile wealth has met with at Lyons, Mar- 
ſeilles, Bourdeaux, Nantes, Havre, and in every 
commercial town of that kingdom? Our Diſſenters, 
who are wealthy and commercial, and who com- 
plain of teſts as their oppreſſion here, and ſigh, 
many of them, for the equality of a republican go- 
vernment — do they ſee no oppreſſions in the fra- 
ternity of Frenchmen? Let them turn their eyes 
to Flanders, and there they will ſee an equal mea- 
ſure dealt to friends and foes: and the little finger 
of the fraternity of republicans a deadlier weight 
than the whole mais of grievances they complained 
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of * their former maſter. You want, in Eng - 
land, teſts repealed and abuſes reformed; and, to 
'tarry your point, encourage ſocieties cemented in 
the jargon of the Convention, and who, by aiding 
the views of France, would bring in a torrent that 


would reform all abuſes, for it would leave nothing 


to abuſe ; — it would reform your commerce — | 


Fraternize your wealth — and, if your heads eſcaped 
the requiſition of the Hoy Mother Guillotine, 
you would bleſs your ſtars for a cock- boat 1 to con- 
vey you naked to America. | 


Our moneyed men allo, whoſe 0 are in | banks, | 
2 Bachs funds, and mortgages — do they wiſh to di- 
vide the national ſtrength by queſtions of party 
apd reform? Do they look to the French ſyſtem 


of iron and paper as better ſecurities than the laws 


of England? To name the contraſt is enough; _ 
that underſtanding, in a ſtate of manhood, muſt be 


infantine indeed that does not feel the ſhock, and 
ſee, in perſpective, the univerſal ruin * would 
OT 8 
| D dur commercial men imagine that ſuch an 


iron ſyſtem can eſtabliſh itſelf in F rance, and trade 
be left to flouriſh in any neighbouring kingdom? 


The expectation would be vain. The ambition of 


5 republics 1s proverbial, and none ſo domineering as 
the democratical. The exiſtence of ſo enormous a 
force, with no limits to its power or its acquiſitions 


1 . 
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but what the ſpirit of its own moderation might 
define, would be abſolutely incompatible with the 
peace and ſecurity of a wealthy neighbour : com- 
mercial jealouſy, the diſputes. inſeparable from ex- 
tended trade, the envy which great ſucceſs and 
greater riches - excite, a thouſand circumſtances, 
would kindle heats; and, where the iron arm of 
power mgaſulca with wealthy imbecility, what would 
it prove but the conteſt between the tiger and the 


p Fd as p ; 
ue 


1 * 


lamb? A ſtate of things ſo obvious and ſo dan- 


gerous, that peace conſiſtently with policy would be 


but a preparation for hoſtility: in other words, 


wars would be endleſs till conqueſts reduced the 
weaker party to the deſtruction of unlimited ſub- . 


miſſion; a progreſs that would juſtify the remark 


of Sir James Stewart, that one country, eſtabliſhing ' 


itſelf on the ſimple baſis of agriculture and arms, 
would deſtroy the commerce, trade, and induſtry, 


of all its neighbours. Reſiſtance is vain, without a 


policy equally energic; and whether you are driven 
to adopt ſuch inſtitutions for ſel defence, or are 
| conquered for want of them, commerce, in either 
calc, is e e | 


What a call 6 828d 6 proſpect, to every 
commercial claſs in Britain, to ſecond the efforts of 
government with a vigour the moſt determined; 
ſince it is only by great ſacrifices, at preſent, that 
any thing can be preſerved in future. 95 
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But there are men among us in a ſtate of poverty; 
thrown perhaps out of employment by bankrupt- 
cies or the war, who, being in diſtreſs, think that 
no change could to them be worſe. Miſerable in- 
fatuation! Let them alſo view the French opera- 
tions in Flanders! ' What is the language uſed to 
the loweſt of the people; even to ſuch as were 
friends ? Money they have none, for all was ſeized, 
but'they have arms and legs — their bodies are in , 
reguiſition — and the only ſalute of fraternity, Mazca 
OR BE HANGED!!! Ranged in the front lines to 
meet the cannon of the foe, with the guillotine in 
the rear, they feel that there are evils of a deadlier 
hue than Imperial corruptions, and that the iron 
ſway of a Convention can bury in equal 1 ruins both 
ſtates and reformers. | 

In regard to men of another deſcription, and in 
legiſlative poſts, — a call to perſons of their know- 
ledge and information furcly muſt be unneceſſary, 
It cannot now be a queſtion whether government is 
to be ſupported or oppoſed ; it is the government 
of the period, and conſequently that alone which 
can ſave us from a preſſure we never before 
experienced — from difficulties unheard of — and 
from dangers, menacing to an aſtoniſhed world. 
No oppoſition will, at ſuch a- moment, attempt 
to perplex the- miniſter they cannot remove. — 
Amongſt men in their ſituations, . there - ſurely can 


1 


be but one heart and one 1005 there can be no 
other principle but that of general union, the 


union of all that is reſpectable in the kingdom, to 
oppoſe that united maſs of atrocity which threatens 


to overthrow every eſtabliſhed government, and 


ſweep from its very baſis alk that renders mankind 
19 to brutes. | 

What i 1s the language that at Gi: a moment 
would do honour to oppoſition? Europe is in danger, 
and every thing in this kingdim is at flake ; the exi- 
gencies of the period are greater and more critical than 
ever they were before. 8 uch is not a moment to per- 


Flex your plans or your operations ; Wwe will oppoſe none 


of your meaſures ; we do not love you; we do not ap- 
prove.of your being in power ; but wwe love our country 


and feel its danger: yeu Hall have every aid that: 


parliament can give you. We will not ſecede from 

ur paſts, nor will we jcin you in office or emoluments, 
but remain, as we are, on the watch for the ſafety of 
the kingdom, ready to affift and to ſupport you: Com- 


pare ſuch a noble conduct with the wrangling per- 


plexity of eternal debates that occupy and confaund 
the attention, which ought to be given ſerenely ta 
the buſineſs of the public. What univerſal eſtima- 
tion, what CHARACTER, would flow bom patriotiſm 


1o clearly announced! 
{50 0 * 


The ul of this country have been much too 


apt to FIG that the war would be terminated 
* N . 


(8 
- ſpeedily, and that ſuch horrors could not have any 
duration. They ſhould be undeceived in this idea 


they ſhould underſtand the nature of their danger, 
the remote and eventful, as well as the more im- 


mediate; they ſhould be brought to look it in the 
face and underſtand it in all its poſſible combi- 
nations; and, above all, ſhould be well informed 
how far the probabilities extend, that the republi- 
can ſyſtem may eſtabliſh itſelf premanently, if not 
oppoſed with the moſt determined vigour, and on 
principles as energic as its own. And, in doing 


this, it is a wretched ſyſtem to be alternately elated 


or depreſſed according to the changes of ſucceſs 


that attend the armies in Flanders. Were that 


country recovered by the cloſe of the campaign, 


there would, from ſuch an event, reſult no ſecu- 


* rity that it would not again be, loſt in another, 


Nor ſhould it be forgotten that the French Con- 


vention, reſting on their arms, may ſay, we will 
make no peace with you but upon our own terms ; let 
the war be perpetual, do ' your worſt, we deſpiſe 


your power, we have nothing to leſe that ou can ac 


quire, you are rich, we will take the chance of events, 
In ſuch a caſe there would be ſecurity without 
expence, on one ſide; on the other, a ruinous 


expenditure, which would be attended with inceſſant 


depredation and perpetual alarm. In ſuch a war 
what could give ſecurity but a militia ſo numerous 
as to ſet deſcents at defiance ? 


The 


—_ 
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The Count de Montgaillard ſeems decidedly of 
opinion, that peace is the object of the rulers of 
France, and that it is impoſſible for them to ſup- 


port the war two years longer. I will not contend 


with him upon points impoſſible to aſcertain at 


preſent ; but this muſt be clear to every neighbour 


of France; that, if a peace would enable them to 


_ conſolidate and perfect any plan of a republic, that 


does or might tend to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of the 


kind I have deſcribed, there is no war that would 


in the end be more fatal than ſuch a peace. Such 


a republic is abſolutely incompatible with the ſafety 


of the property of Europe. We know in England 
that, even in time of war, our numberleſs Jacobin 


ſocieties have exerted every nerve, and perſiſted, 


with the moſt unremitting diligence and energy, 


to extend their principles far and wide, to mul- 


tiply, connect, and combine, ſuch ſocieties, and to 
diſſeminate, with the moſt pernicious activity, an 
admiration of every thing performed in France. 
If they have done this in a moment of hoſtility, 
what would they not dare when ſupported by the 
countenance and treaſures of a French Convention, 
acting by their ambaſſador at London, and ſeconded 
by myriads of agents fpreading the poiſon of their 


principles in every village of the kingdom? In 


Ws 
* 
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a country ſo free as this is, with a preſs open to =. 


every ſpecies of political licentiouſneſs, would it 
be poſſible for the conſtitution to be preſerved five 
C2 _ years 


N ; | ( 20 dy 
years in ſuch a ſituation, ſuppoſing it probable 


that the French republic would preſerve the peace 
for ſo long a period? The conſequences of ſuch 


a ſtate of things are too clear to. be doubted, and 


the danger too dreadful to be encountered. Should | 
ſuch a day come, if the government of this king- 


dom be not armed with powers ſufficient to meet 


| ſuch an arrangement with effect, the reſult 1s eaſily 
foreſcen, 


If there are men who think that theſe remarks fi- 
vour too much of a ſtronger ſyſtem of government 


than ſuits the freedom of the times, let the indecent 
ſpectacle of the great law-officers of the crown, 
at a late trial hiſſed and hooted, and the counſel 
for a priſoner, againſt whom a grand jury had 


found a bill for high treaſon, drawn in triumph 


through the ſireets——ler ſuch a ſpectacle convince 


every reaſonable man that there ought to be a 


firmneſs in government, at ſuch a moment, ſuffi- 
cient to guard thoſe properties that are in ſuch 


evident danger; to guard all for which men of 
property can deſire to preſerve exiſtence, while 


all is thus attacked by our Jacobin ſocieties with 


mobs, of their own, ready to ſecond and ſupport 55 


them, ready to outrage and impede the courſe of 
juſtice in the N judicature the 05 ever 


_ law] 
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| To the real and peaceable friends of Pritiſh liberty 
it is not of much conſequence whether the conſpi- 
rators againſt our happy government die on the 
ſcaffold or live under the odium of having attempted 
to deſtroy us ; but it is of infinite importance that 
we ſhould have received the convyiftion, which the 
trials that are paſſed have given us, that ſuch deſigns 
were unqueſtionably formed, and that the pretence 
of a reform in parliament was no more than a 
cloak to cover intentions of the deepeſt malignity. 
It will ever be eſteemed of conſequence that the 
real ſyſtem of our Jacobin ſocieties ſhould have 
been fo clearly developed, that we ſhould know 
the plans of national ruin and deſtruction that were 
ſo near their execution; that we ſhould ſee how 
narrowly we have eſcaped Conventional horrors ; 
and, if the 'overthrow of our Conſtitution was 
plotted in ſubſervience to French politics, while we 
were engaged in a war with that people, we cannot 
ſurely be at any loſs to foreſee what would be the 
reſult of ſimilar plots with a free intercourſe open 
berween the two kingdoms, and a Convention- 
ambaſſador, ſupported not only by the treaſures of 
France, but acting under the incalculable impulſe 
of knowing that peace had been impoſed by their 
ſuperiority. in the field, and ſubmitted to 'from 
feeling that reſiſtance was vain. What could flow 
from ſuch a ſituation but a cloſe treaty of fraternity, 


friendſhip, and alliance, between our Jacobin re- 
| Ca” formers 


| 
| 
| 
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„ 
formers and their victorious — on che other 


ſide the channel? 


It will perhaps be ſaid, that the violence 74 
ciſed on the landed intereſt in France is but tem- | 


Pporary, and that peace would reſtore both liberty 
and property: what events the womb. of time la- 


bours with, at ſuch a fearful period, is not eaſy to 
conjecture ; but difficulties of a thouſand ſpecies 
are {| pread around. There are not, probably, fewer 


than two millions of men regiſtered for arms in | 
France, who, by only being enrolled, partake of 


the privilege of being fed, if not gratis, ſomething 
like it, by the labour of an oppreſſed peaſantry. 


Immenſe and victorious armies are in the number. 


To ſuppoſe that theſe men, poſſeſſing, in the laſt 
reſort, the whole power of the kingdom in their 


hands, would voluntarily renounce ſuch a ſituation 
for no other purpoſe but to be ſtarved, through an 


attention to moral good, is an extravagant idea. 
Thoſe, whoſe fituations were formed by THE STATE, 
muſt, with arms in their hands, be fed and ſup- 
ported by THE STATE, whether they are fighting in 


Flanders or recalled to quarters at home; and to 


do this there is but one method, conſiftent with the 
preſervation of power, in the hands of thoſe who 
poſſeſs it, which is, to continue the policy that 
armed thoſe hordes. So long as the crops of the 


farmers are in requiſition, at an arbitrary price 


yu with paper, they are, to al political purpoſes, 


Ms; 5 
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faves; and the ſtate is poſſeſſed, though under a | 


milder aſpect, of the power which Lycurgus de- 
creed at Sparta by means of the helotes. If it 
is replied that this is conſiſtent only with war, and 
not for peace, the truth of the objection depends 
on events; ſuppoſe thoſe armed millions to be 
quartered in walled camps, called towns, ſtill they 


muſt be fed; and, with all the power of the nation 


in their hands, who is to change the policy that 
feeds them at the expence of the peaſant? But, 
farther, if peace is to endanger the ſyſtem, if the 
return of ſuch myriads of ſoldiers is dreaded by 
the leaders at home, how 1s peace to be attained? 


While war is for the intereſt of every man in 


arms and every man in power, will they readily 


have recourſe to peace, will they not more probably ' - 
determine that there never ſhall be any ſuch thing ? 


There are not wanting decrees of the - Conven- 
tion that have a ſtrong tincture of ſuch a policy: 
and every one knows that Laconia was but a great 
camp, with no employment but arms for every 


free man in it. . 


By others it may, perhaps, be thought, that, as 
the ſoldiery were drawn from the occupations of in- 
duſtry, they might on a peace return to thoſe em- 


ployments; but this movement is not on- velvet. 


The manufactures of France, working for foreign 
commerce or luxurious conſumption, are not in a 
ſtate of impediment or ſtagnation, they are abſo- 
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mous a power may be ee 


E 3 
lute ly annihilated ; and the only fabrics in the king- 


dom are of the moſt ordinary and groſs nature, but 


chiefly of arms and ammunition for the account of 
government. With money gradually proſcribed or 
driven away, a deluge of paper in its place, and 


_ equality eſtabliſhed, how are manufactures to be 


revived? It is a viſionary idea. Impracticable; im- 
poſſible! But, ſuppoſe it poſſible in a long period of 
time, what is to become of theſe millions of armed 
men in the years that would be neceſſary for the 
tranſition from a ſtate of ſo much violence, to the 
peace and tranquillity neceſſary for ſuch re- eſta- 
bliſhment? Who does not ſee an univerſal anarchy 
ſpreading through the land? Bur reverſe the medal 
to the ſituation of things at preſent ; millions armed 
and fighting, and fed by millions politically en- 

ſlaved, and it is difficult to ſay how long ſo enor- 


| Thers Was a very. ſingular pebey at Sparta, not 


a part of the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, but ſpring- 


ing by neceſſity from them, and this was the de- 
ſtruction of the helotes when they became too 
numerous, and the ſending off colonies of free 


citizens when the multiplication of that claſs aroſe 


beyond the neceſſary balance. The progreſs of 
events in France will, by ſome means or other, pre- 


ſerve ſomething of a balance between the two 


claſſes; the deſtruction by war may teduce the 
3 to ſuch a number as can be fed by the 
Fe | | . 
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peaſants: their great danger, and a palpable one it 
is, is that the farmer will be ſo diſcouraged by this 
violent policy, that cultivation will fall ſhort in pro- 
ducing the neceſſary ſurplus by which the armies and 
towns are to be fed; againſt that obvious danger, ty- 
ranny has nothing to provide but terror and puniſh- 
ment; their armies march and their ſhips fail under 
the influence of the guillotine; the plough muſt move. 
by the ſame omnipotent inſtigation. - Here, how- 
ever, ought to be their great apprehenſion, and the 
evil is of a nature that even deſpotiſm like theirs, 
more terrible than any that ever yet deſolated the 
globe, will find more difficult to prevent or to cure 
than any other. 

Lycurgus was ſenſible how dangerous to his in- 
ſtitutions muſt all foreign connection prove, and he 
guarded againſt it with the utmoſt caution. It was 
foreign conqueſt that deſtroyed Sparta. A war 
vibrating in its events would be the moſt favour- 
able to the eſtabliſhment of a fimilar ſyſtem in 
France; rapid conqueſts, that give them the plunder 
and poſſcſſion of rich countries, ſuch as they are 
ſurrounded by, might be as fatal to their ſyſtem as 
it would be-ruinous to the miſerable Prey maſtered 
by cheir arms. 


55 But the ä moſt intereſting, and which 
demands beyond any other the attention of every 


: government in * is the enormity, reſources, 
extent, 
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extent, and energy, of the- force which has thus 

been created by events the moſt amazing and the 
moſt horrible that ever aſtoniſhed and ſcourged 
the hum an ſpecies. This is a ſubject that well 
deſerves the moſt ſerious examination by every 
cabinet, and ought to alarm every individual that 
has property in any country of the globe. That 
this force has been greatly under- rated becomes 
every hour more apparent; and, with its mani- 
feſtation, ought to increaſe the terror of all its neigh- 
bours. If, as I think may be contended, it ſhould 
be found to reſt in the great outline on ſomething 
ſimilar in effect to the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, 
and that we have really cauſe to apprehend the 
reality of Sir James Stewart's prophetic idea, the 
cauſe of this alarm becomes more ſerious, becauſe 
it would then reſt on a more n n | 
| * is admitted at preſent. 


pe am not unacquainted with the memoirs and 
iaformation of the times, which give to one perſon, 
diſtinguiſhed more for crimes than Juppsfed ability, 
ſomething, perhaps much of that influence, which, 
in a period not quite ſimilar in this country, ad- 
vanced an individual to the ſupreme authority. 
Whether that perſon is or is not in poſſeſſion of 
the authority attributed to him; whether the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the Convention, or che js 


* This paper was written before the death of Robepere, 
| Jacobi 
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J acobin club, be che real deſpots of F rance, I 
ſhall not inquire at. preſent ; at all events, the 
temporary power of a leader, in a moment like the 
preſent, in F rance, mult neceſſarily hang by a thread, 
and every reaſoning, founded on ſo uncertain a. 

combination, muſt want much of that maturity 
which ought alone to demand attention in an in- 

quiry like the preſent. | | 


5 The 4ifferent 3 apparent in the two 
conqueſts of Flanders, made by the French under 
Dumourier and Pichegru, are, however, remarkable, 

and ſeem to prove a real change in the government 
of France; while the Convention had any freedom 

- left, the people in every foreign conqueſt were 
ſummoned and appealed to, and every effort tended 
to eſtabliſh a government ſimilar to that of France. 

At preſent the French treat the Flemings as a 

mete conquered people, ſeizing every kind of pro- 

perty, and making levies of men to ſerve in their 
armies ; the firſt was the policy of a free republic; 
the preſent ſhould ſpeak the real dictatorſhip of 

Robeſpierre, more anxious to ſecure France than 

to render their ſyſtem univerſal By treating 

Flanders with this ſeverity, they plainly give up 
the idea of being joined in other countries by rhe 
people, in expectation of being rendered free; ſuch 
extenſion of liberty, as it is called, ſuited perfectly 

the republican ſpirit of a free Convention, but it 


would in nothing ſecond the views of a deſpot in 
. | : France, 
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France, anxious only to ſecure the power he had 
mare : 


This may the welfare of Europe ack depend 

on the perſonal intereſts of ſuch a chief as Robeſ- 

pierre, who cannot eſtabliſh his own power without 
deſtroying in a great meaſure the eſtabliſhment of 
ſuch a ſyſtem as the Convention, if it ſupports it- 
ſelf free, may probably effect; a deſpotic uſurper in 
France may find his intereſt in a peace, and the 
governments of his neighbours have no reaſon to be 
alarmed at a power which will not neceſſarily be 
3 to the Principles of ne own. 


Lach Ws has arfen in te Convention a ſtrong 
appearance of a more mild ſpirit and a marked op- 
poſition to the Jacobins: how long this new and 
unlooked- for diſpoſition will prevail is a queſtion 
entirely doubtſul. The atrocities of Jacobiniſm 
united all Europe againſt France; the return of 
humanity is much more likely to diſolve the league 

than the former ſyſtem of blood and horrors. But 

theſe variations of clouds and ſun- ſhine, which may 
paſs by turns acroſs the French hemiſphere, are 

nothing in the eye of the politician, who muſt be 

ſenſible that ſuch changes can never be relied on by 
the neighbours of that kingdom as the leaſt aſſu- 
rance of their own fafety. It would be a miſerable 
ſupineneſs to truſt to the arrangements of factions 
in a Convention, or the vibrations of influence 


between „ 
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| berween ſuch an aſſembly and the Jacobin clubs 
as any baſis on which to found the hope of peace. 
Whatever party predominates, the power may re- 
main that threatens the independancy of their neigh- 
bours; who are to look for ſecurity no more to a 
party of indulgents than to one of Jacobins. While 
a Republic, founded on equality and the deſtruc- 
tion of property, remains in France, Europe is 
menaced with ruin, and muſt ne the monſter 
or be deſtroyed by it. 15 


Theſe parties may riſe and fall in ſucceſſion in 
that horrid ſyſtem which has ruined France; but the 
probability is that the moſt violent will at laſt 


prevail in all Democracies; ſo that no reaſonable 


man would be ſurpriſed to ſee the men who at 
preſent, oppoſe the Jacobins carried by them to 
the guillotine. Suppoſe a peace concluded with 
the moderates, our fleets laid up, and our armies 
diſbanded ; a new revolution of party takes place 
at Paris; the friends of peace deſtroyed, and Ja- 
cobin fury predominant. What danger, what con- 
fuſion, what uſeleſs expence, what diſaſters, in 
the proſpect of a new war! What is the conclu- 
ſion? That the multiplication of aſſignats muſt be 

continued by war, till the people, thoroughly tired 
of their tyrants, ſhall eſtabliſh, on firm foundations, 
the power of thoſe who from moderation may be 
relied on to keep W peace may then wa 
concluded. 
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Nor am I unmindful that it was MANN ERS that 


formed the Spartans, and aſſuredly not the man- 


ners of Frenchmen but events, like thoſe which 
have taken place in France, will tend ſtrongly to 


an entire change of manners; and that in effect 


they are changed is known; the equality which is 
introduced, and the baniſhment, death, or ruin, of 


all who had fortunes large enough to preſerve the 


luxury which forms European manners, have efta- 
bliſhed a ſimplicity, a ferocity, and a hardy cou- 
rage, that may have effects, if not entirely ſimilar 


to the inſtitutions of Lycurgus, ſufficiently ſo to 


render France a camp, and its ſoldiers the terror 


of che world. 


: This enormous power reſults from the principle | 
common to the ſtate of Sparta and France, that a 


people may arrange themſelves into two claſſes only; 


ſoldiers and cultivators: when every man that can 


be ſpared from tillage and the groſſer fabrics is made 
2 @ ſoldier, and fed at the expence of the ſtate; the 
| Lacedemonian ſyſtem, ſo far as national power is 


in queſtion, becomes eſtabliſhed; and if the govern- 


ment of ſuch a country can arrange itſelf in a man- 
ner to eſcape a civil war, the e of 
A (06 $ inſtirutions 8 be expected, | 


The important Nn at preſent to by con- 


| fidered | is this: Whatever may be the principles on 


which | 


5 „ 
which this enormous power of France is ſounded, 


that power is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the ſafety 


of her neighbours; and whether it be the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Jacobin anarchy or Spartan energy, it is 


equally incompatible with the exiſtence of property 


in any country of Europe, What then is the po- 


licy rhat ſhall, in either caſe, be adopted to counter- . 


act this dreadful torrent, which threatens to bear 
dovn and drive before it every thing that can in a 
poliſhed ſociety make life deſirable? » 


The firſt feature of this i inquiry is the novelty of 


the danger, which reſults from the incredible re- 


ſources created in France upon principles that ſet 
all experience and all ancient policy at defiance. 
Should it end in the proſcription of the precious 
metals, which I am inclined to think, the“ mea- 
ſure moſt to be dreaded by her neighbours, that 
country will reſt, in every reſpect, on ſo new and 
ſingular a foundation, that it will merit the utmoſt 


anxiety to diſcover, the beſt means of oppoſing what 
may not be found ſo irreſiſtible as Sir James Stewart 


was inclined to believe. 


. [7 „1 db not at 6 France on 
her preſent ſyſtem is by any other means to be rendered effective; 
and it ſeems to be the only meaſure that can prevent her running 


into abſolute confuſion ; great inequality and great diſcontents 


| can be prevented no other way, nor would an 1 law have 
effect nn. it. 
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The reſource of that writer, the adopting a fimilar 
fituation, would be voluntarily to accept the ruin 
and deſtruction which events the moſt atrocious 
have brought upon life and property in Fr rance. 

# however, it — he to the 3 
wad, that the maxims of old policy will fall ſhort 
when meaſyred againſt the exigencies of ſo new a 
fituation. - Let us conſider the caſe of Britain. The 
continued increaſe of a moneyed debt when oppoſed 
to the iron of Sparta, or the paper of France, > 

founded on Spartan principles, would probably be 
ſound a reliance inefficacious. As far as the expence 
of a navy extends, there may not be any other re- 
fource, but for ſecurity at home by land, in cafe of 
unforeſeen events, A, force ſuch as never Jet. n 


or. at leaſt regiſtered and aueh 0 or we e ſhal be at 
* mercy of events which may prove untoward. 


The decpeun os governs Eres avails itſelf of 
the whole force of the nation. Whatever will not 
act with government is cruſhed, deſtroyed, anni- 
hilated, till terror brings all in effect to one uniform 
maſs, that rolls with the reſiſtleſs weight of a tor- 

rent of lava. To think of oppoſing to ſuch a wedge 
like force the half-meaſures that have been con- 
fiſtent with a ſtate of licentious freedom is EP; hold a 
feather to a whirlwind, | | 


> 


To 


CWP 
Ito allow at ſuch a moment the indie and 
diſperſing treaſon, Jacobiniſm, calls to ſedition, and 
panegyrics on anarchy, is to play the game of 
our enemies, and to admit poiſon ro be adminiſ- 
tered to the national mind. It is beating up for 
recruits. for the Convention; and arming thoſe 

whoſe purpoſe is to deſtroy us. 


To allow ſocieties, under any of thoſe offenſive 
and dangerous titles we have heard of, to aſſemble 
under falſe pretences and inſidious views, who 


adopt the forms and the jargon of Jacobiniſm in 


France, who call for the guillotine as the beſt 
means of reforming Britiſh abuſes ; to ſuffer ' ſuch 


conſpiracies againſt domeſtic peace, to form, com- 
plete, and mature themſelves ; is this conſiſtent - 


with the exiſtence of the lives or the ſecurity of 


the property of the people at ſuch a fearful mo- 
ment as the preſent? Activity, vigour, and energy, - 


ſuch as the world has not ſeen, are exerted to 


ſpread deſtruction ; will the placid means of for- 


mer tranquil Unis meaſure with P's a foe ? 


"Let theſe den who are copying; with eb NE 
glous veneration, the forms, the expreſſions, the © 
principles, that have deſolated France, and ſeen 


ber loſe by the field, the dungeon, and the ſcaffold, 


THIRTEEN. MUNDRED, THOUSAND, men, tell us what 


wn be the fate of ſocieties eſtabliſhed amidſt the 
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erg of that kingdom to reform abuſes or hs 
the conſtitution? They would count in the fix | 
| hundred and fifty thouſand wretches in priſons, | 
"I | filled faſter than they are emptied, though three | 
! hundred heads per diem fall by the guillotine ! — N 

„ eee eee ſo much extolled; 0 
=. of that flood of light and truth. which JReeps * 
1 the earth deſpoti N in all ils fans.“ 1 


* 


. | | While myriads are in the field for the deſtruction 

| of all property, property muſt be armed or it can- 

| not be fafe. Upon a former occaſion I recom-  * 

1 q- - mended a horſe- militia of property; the noble ſpi- 

rit of a part of the nation has executed the idea; 
but this is a point that muſt not be left to private 
feelings. While che attack is made by ſuch forces 

| as never were in the field before, the means of de- 

| | fence muſt be proportionate to the danger; a force 

| ſhould be eſtabliſhed that fets all en be- 


| | eds. 5 . : 
| „ The ciflicutties are great, . 3 may not be 
| found inſuperable. With manufactures and co com- 


merce ſupported, the ſame proportion of the peo- 
ple could not be drawn into the field as the Spar- 
tan ſyſtem of France furniſhes; for, in her caſe, | 
nearly all the hands of the nation, not actually em- 
e in raiſing. food, ; may be converted into ſol⸗ 
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diers; and this is the circumſtance that creates o 


enormous a power. But, what we cannot equal for 
foreign attack, we may approach for home defence, 


were cvery man of a given property, between the, 


ages of fifteen and ſixty, regimented, armed,“ and 
liable to be called out; the property of the indi-- 
vidual to decide whether he ſhould ſerve. in the 
cavalry or infantry; and no exemptions whatever to, 
be allowed to rank or profeſſion. 


There are probably twelve millions of ſouls in 
- Great Britain, conſequently three, millions of men, 
capable of bearing arms; were five hundred thou- 
ſand of theſe formed into a militia, regimented and 
armed, a force would be eſtabliſhed equal to any 
demand that the probability of events would ren- 
der neceſſary. The whole expence of the. mea- 
ſure ſhould reſt on the individuals, the execu- 
tion of the policy that would give ſecurity to 
property ſhould in all teaſon be ſupported by 


. 


That ſuch a meaſure ſhould not be leſt to 1 
voluntary * efforts of individuals we ſee of W. | 


8 1 LES 27 4 0 „ 


* Upon ſuch x plan "AER een to go no 
farther in the execution than the enrolment, armirg, and ap- 
pointment of officers, Experience has ſhewn how very ſpeedily. 
men may be converted into ſoldiers; and, when the number is 
ſo great, it would not be ns to haraſs them by any un- 


nn, ſervice. 
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proof in the preſent efforts to raiſe an armed yeo- 
manry, ſo reſpectably and efficiently made in ſome 
diſtricts, but ſo languid and irregular in others, that, 
while ſome counties have made good beginnings, © 


others, aſier ſeveral months, but imperfectly move. 
Little ſeparate corps belonging to towns and ſmall 
diſtricts would be uſeful to ſuppreſs tumults; but, in 
caſe of any larger inſurrection, or foreign invaſion, 


there ought in every county to be one or two com- 


mon centres, where all may ſpeedily unite, and. re- 
gulations, enacted long before the moment of diſ- 
treſs, ſhould, by providing for every difficul ty. 
prevent all confuſion. ' 


' How far it would be wiſe to unite this meaſure 
with a plan of fortifying to an impregnable ſtrength 


the poſts moſt advantageous from nature and ſitua- 


tion would deſerve conſideration; and whether a ca- 


pacious citadel near the capital ſhould not be formed 
for its — ud be a ſimilar queſtion. 


The infinite importance of fortreſſes in Fa de- 
fence of a country was never more exemplified than. 
in the preſent war. France and Piedmont have 


been ſecured by them, and Flanders twice over-run 
for want of them. The Emperor Joſeph's diſ- 


mantling the fortifications of the Flemiſh 1 


A 
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The foreign commerce of the kingdom would 
depend much on the events that paſſed on the 
continent; to imagine that we ſhould be able long 
to preſerve ourſelves, were other nations ruined and' 
enſlaved by the French ſyſtem, would be a vain 
idea. Nothing probably can ſave the world but 
ſuch a concert of every power in Europe as has 
not yet taken place. The ideas of attack ſeem 
not altogether to have been formed with the wiſ- 
dom neceflary to match the miſchievous energy of 
the F rench A e. 


It ſhould ſeem from events that Prone is invul- 
ne rable in any central point of her fortified fron- 
tier : great exertions may make an impreſſion, but 
exertions great enough to follow the blow on that 
ſide are not to be expected. Had the allies reſted 
abſolutely on the defenſive from Switzerland to 
Liſle, and made no attack but, on the line of the 
coaſt, with a view to penetrate by the Seine to Pa- 
ris, impreſſions, equal to thoſe of Valenciennes, 
Queſnoy, Landrecy, and Conde, would have had an 
effect far different from what has attended the taking 
of thoſe towns. Had Dunkirk, Graveline, and 
Calais, been conquered, and peopled entirely with 
emigrants collected from all Europe, ſuch a meaſure | 
would have made an opening into France through 
a country open enough for the operations: of ca- 
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- yalry, and in the vicinity of a diſcontented province, 

more effective than double the ſucceſs in any other 

quarter. Succours and ſupplies of every kind 

"  would.be, at commnnd by ſea; and, when, Ruſſia 

liaries might be landed at once in the heart of 

France. If the Convention in the mean time at- 

tacked Germany, or the caſtern- line of F landers, 

the country ſhould have been made a deſert Lethe 

them to march through, and they would have found 
Weir ſtrength weaken Foy ſep: 15 mel. =. 


| Such a plan, executed wth views of the agrnn⸗ 
| dizement of Britain, or upon any principles but „ 
a thoſe of the common cauſe, might have failed ; EF 
| > but pricing ſo obvious was Rarcely to be ppre- : 
| hended, . fy , * 363 ; i 


e 
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=! 
E- | 1 has TY biet chat the Duke of Mattbrough s 
| 7 plan, had 'Queen Anne's war continued, was to 
1 march to Paris by the Seine; he, doubtleſs, faw the 
| +. advantages which che coaſt and that river” would 

| give to the attack. But, in the 'preſent caſe, the 

OO -  reafors are mote "powerful. N ormandy , is one of 
1 1 75 moſt e e 2 undet the iron 
ö | 454 * 4 TOs $2913 31) 
that of the unfortunately ſituated people. In all alliances there 
| — 7 4 ratio fixed, by which to pay expences common ta 
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” ſceptre of the Convention; and, were. there a force 
eſtabliſhed capable of looking the enemy in the 

face, the people would not probably be tame ſpec- 


; For a private individual in his tn de hazard 
ſpeculations on the conduct of the war may ſeem 


rnaſh and aſſuming, but the events of this fearful. 
period are all new ; the principles on which every | 


thing moves are new; they are novelties to the 
moſt experienced ſtateſmen; and if none but old 
plans are purſued on one fide, while the other is 
actuated by unheard-of principles and exertions, 
1 event OP be _ ORE hppa — 


To concentrate the attack, whiast ir can i con- 
centrated with moſt effect, and to oppoſe a deſert 
in other quarters, ſeems an effort that would par- 
n * the men . animates the e 


But no 0 or en of attack can be ra- 
tionally. expected to have effect, if the people in 
France, diſaffected to the Convention, are not in · 

duced to give their aid to thoſe who come to their 
aſſiſtance. In this reſpect, the policy of the allies 
has not been free from error. The Imperial arms 


fed to the gates of the conquered: towns z Dun- - 


| kirk ſummoned to ſurrender to the King of Great 


Britain, and Toulon acquired under the recogni- 
| tion of ww conſtitution of 1789, marked ſuch a 
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heterogeneous plan, as could give no ſolid hope or 
fixed reliance to the royaliſts, or to the other diſ- 
affectetl claſſes in France. Some change of policy 
, ſeems neceſſary in this reſpe& ; the people of that 
wretched kingdom ſhould not only have the experi- 
ence of Convention horrors, but they ſhould ſee in 
clear perſpeclive a bright contraſt. A manifeſto of 
future liberty, conſiſtent with royalty, ſhould be held 
out to them as the only object of the allies. Let 
a government br eſtabliſhed in that kingdom, con- 
ſiſtent with the exiſtence of the governments of 
their neighbours, and with the ſecurity of property 
in Europe, and every aim of the war is accom- 
pliſhed. To ſpecify with any degree of preciſion 
what this government ſhould be, might indeed be 
 Inſuperably. difficult: this muſt be left ra ſome 
future States General of the kingdom, formed of 
men of property alone, and clected by perſons of 
ſome property, who, jointly with the king, muſt be 
the maſters of that arrangement. As ſuch a period 
could not arrive without the friends of property and 
order being, triumphant over Jacobiniſm, there 
would , be no apprehenſian that ſuch an aſſembly 
would limit too much the royal power, to which 
they muſt aſſuredly look for the ſupport which the 
new government would for ſome time ſtand-in need 
- of, The common feeling of paſt evils would 
ſecure the kingdom from any ſuch misfortune. If | 
the people of France were well impreſſed that chis 
"7 a you the by of the alen and ys Sorel, 
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in a great effort to throw off their preſent bloody 
yoke, would terminate in ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
ſanctioned by thoſe friends, they would certainly 
feel inducements to make a great effort which at 
__ hep probably do not 3 X W 


The appreſiion under e the landed e 
in all its branches, groans in France, would carry 
a yet more horrible aſpect were they ſenſible of the 
natural tendency of the meaſures to vrhich they 
now ſubmit ; if they knew that there was a real 
danger of their becoming the helotes of the ſol- 
diery ; if they were ſenſible of that irreſiſtible force, 


as much irreſiſtible by themſelves, if they ſuffer it 


to mature into ſyſtem, as by an enemy abroad; 
they would aſſuredly view it with greater terror and 
alarm. Means ought to be taken, if ſuch means 
are poſſible, to open their eyes 0 the n of 
i _ Seh | 


1 Gon been, wk is ſtil, 45 opinion a 


that the natural courſe of the horrors which have 


de ſolated the kingdom will re-eftabliſh monarchy ; 
but this probably mult be the reſult of general diſ- 
content among thoſe who have power in their hands, 
that is to ſay, the military, The diſcontents of the 
oppreſſed have all hitherto, been cruſhed; of the 
diſcontents of the oppreſſors we are not yet in- 
formed. It is very difficult to imagine how a Con- 

vention monarch can eſtabliſh his power: 4 victo, 
: 2 rious 
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nous and beloved general may effect it; but ſo 
aware have the legiſlature {hewn themſelves: of this 
danger, that they ſeem determined to employ no 
commander long enough to fear him. Put an end 
to fo ruinous a war, fay other men, and leave the 
French to themſelves, they will then quarrel and 
cut one another's" chroats in à civil war: if this be 
true, che Canvention muſt know it, at leaſt as well 
a theſe geutlemen, and if fo where (cx the hope of 
peace be founded? Wil they make peace to in- 
dulge a policy that is to deſtroy themicives ?. Vic- 
torious in fo many quarters, will they abandon the 

career of conqueſt on any terms but their own? Such 
ideas fly over a thouſand difficulties and a peace 
dictated by ſuch an enemy would either pre 
ſutere and more fatal wars, when we ſhould be 
the leaſt prepared, or derer 1 horrors in 
e ee 3-03 ann wy _ 
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That general concert and common * which 
ought to cement in the ſtricteſt bands an allance of 

different powers, which has been ſo oſten looked 
for and ſo rarely attained, can alone render the war 
ſucceſsſul; if the preſent call for new meaſures and 
new principles be not ſufficient to enſure it, the 
hope is for ever deluſive. If our allies are not 
ſenſible of their danger; if there is only a common 
languid exertion at a moment which demands an 
unexampled vigour, it is beyond. the power of Bri- 
* * Such a ſituation de+ 
mands 


G 
mands double attention to the means of providing 
for the defence of this iſland, as the war may, un- 
avoidably, be ſpun into ſuch a length as ſhall con- 
vince thoſe powers of the greatneſs of their danger. 
The revolution that has taken place at Geneva, the 
war in Poland, and the conſpiracies in almoſt every 
part of Europe, all created and fomented by French 
gold and French agents, may gradually bring the 
cabinets of theſe countries to feel that the period is 
really . dee e. 
eee e ee {L003 HE; 
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— "Their lug efforts e ariſe in ** mea 
fure, from the extreme difficulty of raiſing money; 
no old policy can remedy this radical evil, but it 
well demands the attention of deep politicians to 
deviſe ſome means whereby to combat the efforts of 
the Convention, not hitherto adopted. Whether 
this can be done by arming every man of property, 
or by ſome new device of a continental paper-curs 
rency created for the occation, - mult: be left to the 

| . — n ſo * * 
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her frontiers is ſo unqueſtionably great, and the: 
efforts of the allies inſufficient to anſwer the vernak 
hopes of the campaign, there is a conſiderable de- 
gree of political comfort to be derived from the ge. 
nn that muſt in the nature of things: 
| Peryade, 
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pervade, from fo many cauſes, ſo large a portion of 
the kingdom. The tyranny of the government, 
that has ſpread itſelf in all the horrors of general 
requiſition; the deſtruction chat has been poured 
on all induſtry that is not military; the ruin of the 
landed intereſt; the atrocity of perpetual execu- 


tions; the immenſe herds of wretches lang | 
in priſon; and the univerſal attack on property bs 
the inceſſant iſſue of paper money; form in the 
whole ſuch a ſyſtem of national miſery, that a few 
- fortunate events, well-timed to meet the general 

feeling, might have a ſudden and powerful effect in 
overturning a ſyſtem founded in ſo bloody a deſpo- 
tiſm. Without doubt the eye of the combined ca- 
binets is not ãnattentive to watch ſuch events; and, 
when they happen, proper aſſiſtance will be given to 
em of 


The e 1 "I mavinds, Page? . | 
whe hens; been lately in France, all agree in the 


great mufs of the people hating the Convention. 


| The ſcale of their hatred has been deſcribed thus: 
firſt, they abhor the Emigrants, to whom they attri-. 


' bute the war; ſecondly, they deteſt the allied 


powers, for wanting to impoſe (as they have been 
mace to believe) their old government, with all its 
abuſes; and, thirdly, they execrate the Convention. 
This hatred of the Convention is repreſented as 
pervading every claſs of the nation, the armies, the 
n, the ”"m— and eyen. the generals; which, 
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conſidering the number that have died on tlie ſcaſ- 


fold, and' the part payed by commiſſioners,” has no- 


thing marvelous. It is farther aſſerted, that the 
wiſh for the reſtoration of a limited monarchy is ſo 
general, that were the votes of all Frenchmen fairly 
taken, the King would unqueſtionably be reſtored: 
that ſuſpicion, fear, and terror, govern the whole: 
that every claſs of men wiſh: ardently for a peace, 
but dare not publicly expreſs their minds. With 
all this, it is, however, admitted, that the probabili-. 
ties of the reſtoration of the Jacobins to power is 
great, which obſcures the whole detail, and _—_— 
= events of fururity under * n n. 
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The ! ſtate of this lane is in eneey 
reſpect, but its Jacobin leven, promiſing in 'a great 
degree. Conſidering that ir is the period of a gene- 
ral war, that opened with unheard of bankruptcies, 
ariſing from other cauſes, our commerce muſt be 
allowed to flouriſh in a manner that few could have 

expected; war is indeed one of the greateſt of na- 
tional evils, and cannot be experienced without many 
attendant misfortunes: a trade extenſive as that of 
Britain, muſt be liable, as it has been in every for- 
mer period of hoſtility, to depredation and loſſes; 
but the almoſt utter annihilation of the moſt ſuc- 

ceſsful rivals we ever had tends ſtrongly to remedy - 
the deficiencies occaſioned by that impeded con- 
ſumption, which times of public diſtreſs on the con- 


tinent muſt occaſion. The conqueſt of the French 
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fugar-iflands may, on the common principles of 
Britiſh commercial policy, be eſteemed the moſt 
important that ever this nation atchieved; and will, 
while they are in our poſſeſſion, pay in public re 
venue a ſum great enough even to meaſure in no 
flight degree with the maſs of our expence. Had 

Martinique and Guadaloupe been retained by the 
peace of 1763, how many were the political pens 
that were then ready to declare that ſuch an acqui- 
ſition would have made the treaty of Paris a glori- 
ous epoch? Tet both thoſe iſlands are not the third 
of St. Domingo! Our manufactures ſuffer by the 
war; ſome of them ſeverely; they are, however, 
recovering the ſhock they experienced, and the 
moſt conſiderable in the a weg to a degree that 
ought to baniſh deſpondency.* Our agriculture. 
has not known even the moſt temporary check; 
products have been abundant and the price en- 
couraging; a contraſt complete, in all its parts, to 
the ruin and devaſtation with which licentious li- 
berty has deſolated France. Let the guardian- angel 
of our happy conſtitution preſerve us from the dæ- 
mon of reform, and the- proſperity, which is at 
preſent the envy of er will en as nn 
| TOO Fa ot 50555 
„1 am not acquainted with any, except the Norwich and 
Eſſex fabrics,” that do not come within this idea. Wine 
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„555 laid to be made by various 
powers to the Convention. Such rumours muſt 
appear incredible to thoſe who reflect attentively on 
che events of the late campaign, and the magnitude 
of the danger which would reſult to all Europe 
from the conſolidation of the French republic. In- 
ferior ſtates, whoſe ſituation is in the very jaws of 
the common enemy, may be ſuppoſed, through ter- 
ror, to act in defiance of all poluical reaſon; bur 
ſuch inſanity can ſcarcely. be looked for in any other 
quarter. If the alliance, from errors committed in 
che plan of the campaign, are unable to reſiſt the 
French force, while impelicd/by paper-money at an; 
enormous diſcount, how will they be able to think, 
of reſiſtance at any future period, afier the ſyſtem of 
the French government has had time to knit, ta 
ſettle, and to become firmly jointed. and immo- 
veably rooted? Their paper, either eſtabliſhed by 
poverty in the metals, or ſumk by the wealth which 
the aggrandizement of their empire may command 
in either caſe, what hope of future reſiſtance ? Is it 
admitted as a political datum, chat che French re - 
public is irreſiſtible ? And that her neighbours mult. | 
throw down the arms they. have been unable. to 
wield? Is it to be underſtood by Europe that the 
Vill of the Convention is to be the law that governs 


che world? An elector on the Rhine may build his 


| hope on ts * but are the ras powers 
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prepared by the diſaſters of a campaign to | Gel ; 


their temporary ſafety in the humiliation of ſuch a 
conduct? If the univerſal monarchy of France was 


dreaded under Louis XIV. how much greater rea- 


fon operates at preſent to apprehend that of a 
Spartan republic, that avails itſelf of the whole force 


of twenty-five millions of people, acting with un- 


heard-of energy ? If Europe combined is exhauſted 


by three campaigns, what well-grounded hope can 


remain that any ſingle power in future ſhall be able 
- ſucceſsfully to repel an attack or ſupport a national 
independency ? What can a peace produce, at ſuch 


a moment, but imperious ſuperiority on one ſide, 
and diſgraceful ſubmiſſion on the other? Is it poſſi- 


ble that the King and Parliament—that the people 


of this iſland are ready to meet ſo new and unheard- 


of a ſituation? Are they prepared to ſee a French 
ambaſſador acting the part, i in England, of a Ruſſian 


ambaſſador in Poland? Is the ſovereign of this 


country to wait at the opera till Citizen Chauvelin 


appears ?* Is all national dignity fled? Is the noble 5 


pride of an independent nation on the verge of 


being ſo committed? Would a peace, at ſuch a 
moment, be the termination of diſgrace, or the 
' commencement of dependence? With an enemy ſo 
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een in the field, PEACE IS SUBMISSION, | 


- The opera at Wark did not commence wo Kng pon, | 


rill the Ruſban miniſter came | 


Whatever 
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Whatever country has reaſon to deſpond, certainly 
this kingdom has the leaſt. Diſaſtrous as the cam- 


paign has been by land, it has been far from de- 


ficient in glory by ſea; the conqueſt, though partial, 
of the French iſlands, the recovery of Corſica, 
the naval victory of the 1ſt of June, are all actions 


that ſhew too clearly to be miſunderſtood our naval 
ſuperiority; a ſuperiority which, while it is ſup- 


ported, will preſerve us as free from the influence 
of French predominance as diſtance itſelf can pre- 
ſerve America or Ruſſia. Fortunately, perhaps, 
for Europe, the Convention has buſied itſelf with 


naval preparations, and attempted alike to triumph 


by land and on the ocean: the true ſyſtem of their 
greatneſs has thus been impeded and perplexed, and 
thoſe expences that bear the heavieſt on their treaſure 
enormouſly increaſed. We have the beſt- founded 
hope of continuing to triumph by ſea, and conſe- 
quently the firmeſt encouragement to proſecute 55 5 
war with new vigour. 


On what reſts the beſt- founded hope of future 
ſucceſs in the preſent war? In the opinion of moft 
men that I have converſed with, it reſts on the ſup- 


3 poſition, that the French people, oppreſſed in a 


thouſand ways by the burthens impoſed on them, 


will, in the long run, revolt againſt their oppreſſors, 
and abſolutely refuſe the circulation of that paper 
which is every day reducing them yet nearer to 


E beggary. 
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beggary. Should ſuch a day come, what can ac- 
celerate or ſecure it but continuing the war with 
vigour? Viewing the continuance of hoſtilities in 
this light, the ſucceſſes of the French become leſs 
formidable; the farther the war removes from their 
own territory, infinitely the more expenſive it be- 
comes. What but diſtance from its ſeat has ren- 
dered the efforts of the German powers ſo exhauſt- 
ing? The enemy by advancing will feel the ſame 
debility, and the neceſſity of raiſing, marching, and 
maintaining, more numerous forces will be in pro- 
portion to the extent of their frontier. Suppoſing 
the greateſt ſucceſſes, ſtill this immenſity of expence 
will remain; aſſignats muſt be multiplied more 
than ever, and the event will depend on the people 
being content to receive them: but, at all hazards, 
it appears more prudent, and, in the long run, 
more economical, to try this great political experi- 
ment, which is ſo much in our power to try, rather 
than ſubmit to a peace concluded at a moment 
which makes the enemy maſters of the terms. 
Aſſignats, founded on the proſcription of the 
precious metals, would loſe their efficacy when the 
frontier of France becomes ſo extended by conqueſts, 
that every operation of the war is at a diſtance from 
the people accuſtomed to depend on them ; but, 
while the Convention regard the metals as the 
ſinews of war, and yet deluge their people with 
new paper perpetually depreſſed in value, they 


("$1 
ground their fuccefſes abroad on the ruin they 
diſſeminate at home; triumph on the Rhine, by 
ſtarving on the Rhone, and gather laurels in diſtant 
climes, while, miſery and want pervade like a peſti- 
lence the interior of what once was France. The 
farther they puſh their conqueſts the weaker (pro- 
vided the war continues) muſt be their defence and 
the more languid their attacks, which have figured 
of late, not only from the magnitude of their force, 
but alſo for want of the union of thoſe troops that 
might have oppoſed them. Let them advance 
and penetrate the deſerts of Weſtphalia, they will 
find, what they never yet failed to find from Hano- 


ver to Bohemia, their paths 7 glory * to the 


grave. 


T 5 plunder of conquered provinces will do 


much for individuals, but little for the ſtate ; Piche- 


gru, Jourdan, and a hundred others, may grow 
rich, but the eternal mill muſt grind aſſignats 


faſter than ever, and conſequently wretchedneſs 


and oppreſſion be the tenants of the fields of 


France, while the French arms are in their higheſt 


glory. 


Another campaign may coſt Britain twenty mil - 
lions perhaps of debt. Double the ſuppoſition, 
call it forty, or fifty, or any other ſum: were it 
to be expended in a war of ambition, or with 
any view but that of national. ſafety and inde- 
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pendence, an honeſt man would not vote as many 
ſhillings ; but the queſtion at preſent is of another 
complexion ; the late manifeſtation of the French 
power is too tremendous to be conſidered but 
with alarm and terror. The independence of 
Europe is at ſtake; and, if the fortune of the 
war be not changed before a negotiation for peace, 
the terms will be the dictates of impoſing ſupe- 
riority on one fide and the acceptance on the 
other, a confeſſion of eternal imbecility; reſiſt- 


ance vain, ſubmiſſion neceſſary, 


| Give Jl our lands, re-eſtabliſh our power in 
Tudia, yield to every demand that America can imagine, 
reſtore Corſica, receive on our own terms the organ of 
our will at London; ſend away the emigrants, acknow-. 
ledge the Republic, and never allow a Bourbon to ſet 
Foot on your ſhore, do this, and we will be content to 
retain Savoy and fix the Rhine as the barrier * aur 


empire, 


Compare the futurity that would grow out of 
Juch a peace with the eyils of expending fifty or 
even a hundred millions of ſolid wealth to mea- 
ſore with the fabrication of paper-moonſhine in 
France. This kingdom would bear the burthen 
of ſuch an addition to her debt, with a decline 
probably not perceptible in any one branch of 


her 1 7 How would ſhe bear the con- 


I 
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ſequences of a peace dictated by the Convention? 
or, rather, how reſiſt, in the future and ſpeedy 
wars that would ſpring om the indignity of ſuch 
ſubmiion ? 5 
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THE END. 
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